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One Hundred Fables. By La Fontaine. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by O. B. Super, Ph.D. International Modern Lan- 
guage Series. Ginn & Co. 

The publishers do not recommend this book to very young pupils, but owing 
to the number and variety of the fables it contains and to the notes and vocabu- 
lary it should appeal to any students of mature mind. Although less than half of 
the fables are given here which appear in the standard editions of La Fontaine, 
they are so carefully chosen that they give a fair idea of the genius of this 
popular poet with whom no student of French can afford to remain unacquainted. 
The notes, while giving sufficient linguistic help, are chiefly noteworthy as a 
literary commentary, containing much valuable information. 

E. B. Babcocx 
Chicago, III. 



A First Book of Poetics. By Martha Hale Shackford, Ph.D. Boston : 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Pp. 37. 

Dr. Martha Hale Shackford's little volume entitled, A First Book of Poetics, 
aims to give simply worded definitions, abundant illustrations, and a few sugges- 
tions in regard to supplementary books for further study. The brevity of the 
book (it contains only 37 well spaced pages) certainly precludes any elaborate 
statements concerning the primary principles of the poetic art, but it does not 
excuse the shortcomings of the author in her unscholarly attempts at definitions 
of the simplest poetic terms. Dr. Shackford's definition of "end rime" as "the 
riming of the last stressed syllables at the end of successive verses," is both 
misleading and incorrect. Had the author made a definite statement regarding 
the vowel sounds being alike, the sounds before the vowel sounds being unlike, 
the sounds after the vowel sounds being alike, and the identity of stress, she 
would have made some understandable foundation for her definition. "A stanza," 
says Dr. Shackford, "is a group of two or more consecutive verses bound 
together by end rime." With such a definition in his mind how would a pupil 
classify the divisions in Tennyson's "Tears, Idle Tears," and in Collins' "Ode to 
Evening" ? Another misleading and inaccurate definition in this book is the one 
defining a song: "A song is intended to be sung and must, therefore, contain 
open vowels and liquid consonants." Comment on the definition is unnecessary, 
but we cannot forbear calling attention to the author's unique classification of 
Wordsworth's "The Green Linnet" as a song — qualifying her classification by 
calling it a "nature lyric ;" a nature lyric it undoubtedly is ; but a "song" — ! One 
other example of an inadequate definition will be sufficient: the author declares 
that "mystery play is identical with miracle play" ! 

The book is likewise inaccurate and unscholarly in regard to illustrations. 
On p. 11 — to cite one example — the author, without any qualifying statements, 
says: "The English sonnet, considered less perfect artistically than the Italian, 
is made up of three quatrains and a couplet, riming ababcdcdeffd d." Where 
else in the range of the study of poetics can we find that Shakespeare's sonnets 
are the only English sonnets? Moreover, Dr. Shackford, notwithstanding her 
assertion that she has provided "abundant illustrations," has limited her illustra- 
tions generally to one example. 
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In general this book seems to us a piece of shoddy, hasty, and unwarrantable 
patchwork of book-making. That the author wrote such a book "to meet the 
needs of a class in the outline history of English literature" is, mildly speaking, 
an insolent sling at the general intelligence of teachers of English literature. 

H. E. Coblentz 

Milwaukee, Wis. 



The Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Pp. xx+226. 

The selections in this book are good, the introduction giving a sketch of 
Lamb's life is well fused, and the notes are pleasing and helpful, but why should 
not the publishers tell us who does this editorial work? No. 4 Park Street, 
Boston, where the book is published, is, we all know, so full of literary celebrities 
that some distinguished name could have been attached to such a fresh little 
book. Many teachers dislike to use a book edited in blank; the name of some 
competent teacher or student adds dignity and lends authority to the book. 

H. E. Coblentz 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



The Story of Robinson Crusoe in Latin. Adapted from Daniel Defoe's 
famous book, by G. E. Goffeaux; edited, amended, and rearranged by 
P. A. Barnett. Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 

Sixty or seventy years ago Goffeaux prepared a translation of some of the 
adventures of Robinson Crusoe in Latin for use with young students, in the 
belief that it would furnish material better adapted to enlist their interests and 
energies than the more formidable Caesar and Cicero. After four or five French 
editions, it was printed in England with English notes and enjoyed considerable 
popularity in the Latin schools. It is this English edition, revised, abbreviated, 
and amended by P. A. Barnett, that is now presented in a new and attractive 
dress for our consideration. Although the Latinity of the text is naturally open 
to the criticisms which all pseudo-Latin is heir to, the perennial charm of Defoe's 
immortal story is but little dimmed and one wonders if after all the old French 
master was not wise in thus baiting the flagging interest of his tirones. Nothing 
could better illustrate the difference between the degree of proficiency attained 
by English and American boys at corresponding stages in their Latin training 
than the fact that these 112 pages of somewhat difficult text should be recom- 
mended as a substitute for Caesar with only 6 pages of notes and no vocabulary. 
It would be difficult, perhaps, to find a moment in our present crowded cur- 
riculum for anything so unique and fascinating, but many a jaded teacher might 
find in it valuable material for translation at sight and hearing in the latter part 
of the second and throughout the third year of our present course. 

J. Raleigh Nelson 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 



